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versation with a deliberate exposition of the case of Russia and of
Germany. He pointed to the millions of peasant inhabitants
demanding clothing, boots, and all the necessaries of life from
Western Europe. He explained that the Allies had no right to
be angry that Germany had concluded with Russia the Treaty
of Rapallo, by showing that Germany had been preparing for
this step for many months. Dr. Bucher demonstrated that his
Department, the Chambers of Commerce, had months earlier
sent experts to examine the economic and political conditions
in Russia. Each expert had returned with a similar report,
namely that it was necessary to recognize the Russian Govern-
ment de jure, before it was possible to enter into trade relations.
Herr Deutsch insisted upon the essential interdependence of
Russia and Germany. Hence the Russo-German agreement,
brought to a head at Genoa by indefinite statements and intrigues
threatening to leave Germany isolated. Both Shirley Benn and
Armstrong agreed with Herr Deutsch that it was necessary to
reopen Germany and Russia together. Dr. Bucher said, " French
interests in Russia have only the bones of the Czarist Government,
not Russian industry/*

The whole question of the policy of Germany's entry into the
League was discussed. The Germans persisted that this was
impossible except under pressure and especially in view of the
growing strength of the Petite Entente with its French bias. We
all agreed, and with much gravity, that if the Conference failed
it could only fail by French action. Only the previous day Lloyd
George had taken tea with Dufour and had sketched the serious-
ness of the position should France, as she threatened, take things
into her own hands and withdraw from the Conference, at the
same time occupying the Ruhr with a further advance across the
Rhine. Lloyd George had insisted that the French peasants
must be informed of the true situation.

It was clear to all these minds that even though a further
European War might be postponed by lack of both finance and
armament, France was steadily arming herself in direct opposition
to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and that the suppression
of Germany only threw her peoples into the arms of their un-
natural lover Russia.

In contemplating any such further war it was as obviotis then
as it is to-day that France, with the Petite Entente, to which has
been added Poland, will fight against Germany, thrown into an
alliance with Russia. It is equally clear that in any such war,